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There remain of Grassmann's works, presumably to be comprised in this series, 
twenty-four mathematical papers published in Crelle's Journal, the Mathematische 
Annalen, the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Sciences of Gb'ttingen, and Grunert's 
Archiv ; three separate treatises on elementary mathematics, mechanics, and the 
relation of the Ausdehnungslehre to the non-Euclidean geometry; and finally, seven 
papers on various branches of physics. We have merely to add that the present 
volume, the Ausdehnungslehre of 1862, is printed in unusually good form, is richly 
supplied with annotations by the editors, and that in all cases where changes have 
been made in the text, an exact transcript of the original passages is given in an 
Appendix. A good index also adorns the work. Thomas J. McCormack. 

Tractatus de Intellbctus Emendations. Translated from the Latin of Bene- 
dict de Spinoza by W. Hale White. Translation Revised by Amelia Hutchi- 
son Stirling, M. A. (Edin.). New York: Macmillan & Co. Pages, 62. Price, 
$1.00. 

The Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione was one of the earliest works of Spi- 
noza. We learn from the excellent Preface of the translator that Spinoza in a letter 
to Oldenburg in 1661 mentions having written a complete little treatise on the sub- 
ject of the amendment of the understanding but had delayed the publication of it 
on account of the rancor of the theologians. As there is nothing in the present 
Tractatus answering to the points which Spinoza mentions as having developed 
there, the conclusion is natural that the original editors of the present work had in 
their hands only the first draft of the completed treatise, a conjecture confirmed by 
the fact that in the form in which we now have it, there are numerous gaps, lost 
references, and marked crudities and ambiguities of style. Besides, the conclusion 
is totally missing. 

The purpose of the treatise is the discovery of the highest good and is thus 
moral not speculative. But the method itself is speculative, for according to Spi- 
noza's view although speculation is not in itself the goal, it is yet the way by which 
the goal is to be reached. Consequently, for attaining the highest good, the refor- 
mation of intellectual procedure is the first thing to be taken in hand, and Spinoza 
accordingly describes his four modes of arriving at knowledge, all of which are now 
perfectly familiar to students of philosophy. Afterwards he takes up the problem 
of certainty and handles it in an interesting manner. ' ' How do I know that I 
know ?" " How am I sure that all science is not a delusion ?" In all such inter- 
rogations he detects "the sophistry of the infinite regress." "If it be necessary 
that I should know that I know, it is necessary that I should know that I know 
that I know." 

Interesting is his application of the same sophistry to prove that no tool which 
men use could ever have been invented. "It is the same with tools ; and the 
' ' argument proceeds in the same way. For example, in order that iron may be 
"forged, we need a hammer; and if we are to have a hammer, we must make one. 
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' ' To this end we need another hammer and other instruments ; and to obtain these 
' ' we shall need other instruments and so on ad infinitum. Thus anybody might 
"fruitlessly endeavor to prove that men are unable to forge iron. But inasmuch 
' ' as men at the beginning, with instruments furnished by nature, were able to make 
"certain very easy things, although with great labor and imperfectly, and with 
"these, when they were finished, made other and more difficult things with less 
' ' labor and more perfectly, and thus by degrees, advancing from the most simple 
' ' productions to tools, and from tools to other productions and tools, were able to 
"accomplish with small labor so many and such difficult things, so also the intel- 
"lect, by its own native force, forms for itself intellectual instruments by which it 
' ' acquires additional strength for other intellectual works, and from these works, 
" other instruments or power of further discovery, and thus by degrees advances 
' ' until it reaches the pinnacle of wisdom. That this is the way in which the in- 
"tellect proceeds will be easily seen, provided only we understand what is the 
' ' method of investigating the truth, and what are those instruments furnished by 
' ' nature which alone are required for the production of other instruments from 
"them in order to advance further." 

Afterwards, follows a discussion of true or adequate ideas, of ideas of fancy, 
of false ideas and doubtful ideas. The second part of the method consists in ■ ' lay- 
ing down rules whereby unknown things may be perceived in accordance with the 
standard of the true idea." The treatise breaks off abruptly with the remarks sup- 
plied by the old editors — Reliqua desiderantur. Nevertheless, as the old editors 
remark, despite the defects in the book, " it contains much that is remarkable and 
useful and not a little profitable to the sincere inquirer after truth." The unsigned 
preface preceding the translation is a lucid and exemplary piece of work. 

The price of the book is rather high. T. J. McC. 

On Germinal Selection. By August Weismann. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 1896. Pages, xii, 61. Price, 25 Cents. 
Professor Weismann's Essay on Germinal Selection, which was originally an 
address delivered before the International Congress of Zoologists at Leyden, in Sep- 
tember last, appeared first in The Monist for January, 1896, and not untilafterwards 
in its original German version. In its present form it has been enriched by an ap- 
pendix of thirteen pages discussing the history, bibliography, and present status of 
such questions as natural and chemical selection, variation and mutation, definitely 
directed variation, ultimate vital units, utility, internal evolutionary forces, etc., 
and further by a preface of twelve pages in which Professor Weismann sets forth 
his views on the method of scientific research, and defends the principles by which 
he has been guided in the elaboration of his theory of heredity and of his present 
doctrine of Germinal Selection. With regard to Germinal Selection itself, little 
need be said here, as its details are presumably already familiar to our readers. 
Its object is a rehabilitation of the principle of selection which outwardly seems 



